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QUESTING WITH guile 


We view with interest, and it 
must be confessed, some slight ap- 
prehension, the prospect that the 
British citizenry may be becoming 
more American than the Ameri- 
cans. Give our English cousins an- 
other decade and any remaining 
remnants of Victorian reticence 
may have to be preserved in the 
British Museum, where they may 
be discreetly inspected by an elder 
generation on alternate Sunday 
afternoons from 2 until 5. 

ITEM: The commercial tv sta- 
tion in London (according to 
Television Age) is installing 
“razzberry buttons” in the homes 
of viewers. The button is wired to 
the tv set. When a displeased 
viewer presses the button his neg- 
ative vote is recorded on a station 
dial. The patron presumably feels 
much better, and the station gets 
an immediate reaction. Neater 
than Nielsen, eh? 

ITEM: A London businessman, 
Chas Gallick, has founded the 
Travellers Conversation Ass’n, to 
batter the tradition that a well- 
bred Englishman never talks with 
anyone to whom he has not been 
properly introduced. Mbrs wear 
an insignia indicating that they 
are not opposed to swapping chit- 
chat with unknowns. 


99 
Even the Soviet Union, if we 


may judge by a bulletin late from 
Moscow, has looked upon a cer- 


- 





tain American capitalistic practice 
and found it worthy of emulation. 
To ease an acute housing short- 
age, some 100,000 prefabricated 
homes will presently be offered 
Russian citizens on the monthly 
installment plan. 

Communists owning private 
property, while the West grows 
more regimented day by day! It 
is. in truth, a mad world. 


99 


It was Ambrose Bierce who de- 
clared that all women should mar- 
ry, while all men should, indub- 
itably, remain single. And now 
the civil authorities of Naples, It- 
aly, are beginning to wonder. A 
municipal census has just been 
completed. The tally revealed 
181,885 married men; 184,508 
married women. The Police Dep't, 
Division of Marriage Swindles 
and Bigamy, proposes to make a 
further check. 
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Fred Gymer tells of a meeting 
that was getting badly out of 
hand. Spokesmen for various fac- 
tions were talking simultaneously, 
with no one paying the slightest 
heed. Finally, the presiding offi- 
cer whanged his gavel impressive- 
ly. “Gentlemen,” he pleaded, 
“Gentlemen! Please, let’s keep 


>? 


this confusion orderly! 











may we QUOTE Ye you on that? 


[1] Pres Dwicut D EIsEN- 
HOWER, addressing Republi- 
can Women’s Natl Confer- 
ence, expressing opposition 
to “made work” projects: 
“The hardships of individuals and 
their families of a temporary 
downturn in employment are bad 
enough. But this administration is 
not going to be panicked by alarm- 
ists into activities that could actu- 
elly make those hardships not tem- 
porary but chronic.” . (2] Dr 
WERNHER VON BRAUN, rocket sci- 
entist: “Men could be flying a- 
round the earth aboard satellites 
within 2 to 5 yrs. Flights in rock- 
et planes getting above most of 
the earth’s atmosphere will come 
soon. The next step will be flights 
in space satellites going into orbit 
with safe ret’n for human occu- 
pants.” ... [3] Lt Gen Jas Gavin, 
who recently retired as Army re- 
search chief: “Make no mistake a- 
bout it. The 1st man who will walk 
on the moon has already been 
born. I hope in America.” ... [4] 
Dr Epw TE Lier, “father of the H- 
bomb”: “Thanks to our education 
today, we shall develop the best 
football players in the world—for 
whatever good that does us.” ... 
[5] Dr J Ros’r OPPENHEIMER, a 
leader in developing the atomic 
bomb, and subsequently termed a 
security risk, on proposed suspen- 
sion of nuclear test: “One cannot 
be opposed to anything that looks 
peaceful, but there are many 
booby traps in atomic disarmam- 
ent.” . . . [6] HucH GarrTsKELL, head 
of British Labor Party, and prob- 





able future Prime 
Minister if Labor 
comes again to 
power: “What we 
want is a relation- 
ship of partners. 
There would be no unilateral ac- 
tion on our part. When the Labor 
Gov’t was in power in 1945-51, I 
believe we had very satisfactory re- 
lations with the U S A. I have 
every reason to believe that would 
again be the case under a future 
Labor Gov’t.” . .. [7] Haroitp Da- 
vies, British Laborite mbr of Par- 
liament, urging “summit” talks: 
“Sec’y of State Dulles should be 
dragged kicking or screaming (to 
summit talks). If he still resists 
then the (British) gov’t must 
think of Britain and go it alone.” 
[8] Rt Rev Joun E Hines, Protest- 
ant Episcopal Bishop of Texas, 
speaking at St Thomas Church, 
N Y C: “In this disturbing world, 
we shall always be indebted to the 
men of the head, but we cannot 
survive without the impulsive men 
of the heart.” .. . [9] Bos Hope, 
comedian, on a visit to Moscow: 
“I don’t know whether Nikita 
Khrushchev is overly happy about 
my being here. He’s very politically 
minded. He would have preferred 
Red Skelton, Red Buttons or Pinky 
Lee.”. . . [10] MrKatL MENSHIKOV, 
new Soviet Ambassador to U S, 
talking to newsmen: “Just call me 
Mike!” 
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Influential British jnls of opin- 
ion have within the month made 
rather surprising proposals tending 
toward the diminution of Great 
Britain’s power and influence. 

We discussed with you fortnight 
ago a suggestion put forward by 
The Manchester Guardian that 
Britain renounce military nuclear 
ambitions in order to be in a more 
Strategic position to scotch the 
spread of H-bombs. 

Now The Economist, a venerable 
wkly devoted to topical comment, 
asks whether it would not be wise 
to limit proposed summit talks to 
2 powers—the U S and the Soviet 
Union. After all, they are, says The 
Economist editorial, the primary 
contenders. If extra leaves are not 
added to the conference table and 
chairs provided for a couple—or 
indeed a couple of dozen—minor 
participants, there’s a bare possi- 
bility that the majors may reach 
significant agreements. 

This proposal has, superficially, 
an appealing cogency. It may be 


sound sense, but it is unrealistic 
politics. Such a concession would 


place Britain’s none-too-secure 
Conservative Gov’t in jeopardy. 

Nor would the U S be a ready ac- 
quiescent, since this would estab- 
lish precedent for her Western 
associates, large and small, to en- 
ter into bilateral negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. 

However, a plan to accomplish 
circuitously somewhat the same 
purpose is already well advanced. 
The U S has, indeed, agreed to a 
solo preliminary conference with 
Moscow, limited to arms control. 
In this action she has the assent of 
her closest European allies. There 
is, however, an insistence that the 
United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission shall meet in advance to 
give official blessing. 

The U S-Soviet talks—explora- 
tory in nature — would then be 
sandwiched between meetings of 
the U S Disarmament Commission 
and the U N Security Council. The 
latter would convene to plan a top- 
level or summit conference. 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—1 

The most telling sign of old age 
is not caring any more.—Informa- 
tion Mag. 


AGE—Youth—2 

One fatal fault of men over 60 
is lack of confidence in men under 
30.—William Feather Magazine. 


AMERICANA—3 

There is little doubt that Ameri- 
cans today are more deferential 
than their ancestors were, or any 
other living people are, toward the 
virtues and values of having a 
good time. — DAN’L LERNER, Ford 
Prof of Communication, Mass Inst 
of Technology, “Comfort and 
Fun: Morality in a Nice Society,” 
American Scholar, Spring ’58. 


ATOMIC AGE—4 

The principal of a school that 
shall be nameless here reports that 
a 4th-grade teacher at the estab- 
lishment included in her written 
summary of the day’s lesson the 
following entry: “10:30 to 10:45— 
Taught the Atom Bomb.” — New 
Yorker. 


AUTOMATION—5 

Despite the capabilities of mil- 
lion-dollar data handling and com- 
puting systems they’re only as 
good as human beings—those who 
bld them, those who train others 
to use them, and those who actual- 
ly do use them.—Joun E JOHNSON, 
Harper’s Mag. 





BEHAVIOR—6 

Give a chimpanzee a peaceful 
stretch of jungle and plenty of 
bananas, and it will live happily 
for the rest of its life. Give a man 
an environment’ correspondingly 
idyllic, say a Garden of Eden, and 
he will get into trouble. Getting in- 
to trouble is our genius and glory 
as @ species—JOHN PFEIFFER, The 
Human Brain (Macmillan). 


COMMUNISM—Democracy—7 

If we really want to defeat com- 
munism, there is only one way to 
do it. That way is so obvious one 
would be embarrassed to speak of 
if it were not for the fact that it is 
the one thing that people who talk 
about fighting communism gener- 
ally fail to mention. We must con- 
struct a social order in which the 
goals of justice, mercy and moral- 
ity take precedence over economic 
security, political power and tech- 
nological progress, and we must 
freely, thru voluntary associations, 
pour into that social order the 
same spirit of service, self-sacrifice 
and common purpose that under 
the Soviet system is induced by 
party discipline. — Harotp J BEr- 
MAN, Prof at Harvard Law School, 
“The Devil and Soviet Russia.” 
American Scholar, Spring ’58. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Political insiders here are leary 
of predicting the Democratic and 
Republican tickets for ‘60. They 
expect events immediately preced- 
ing the conventions largely to in- 
fluence the selection of candidates. 
No 1 factor is the possibility of a 
growing depression. This will make 
Gov Averell Harriman, of N Y, 
with the largest number of dele- 
gate votes, the leading Democratic 
king-maker, and a cinch to insist 
that the ticket be headed by a 
liberal. Other Democratic king- 
makers in order of importance are 
Walter Reuther, Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B Johnson, former 
Ambassador Jos Kennedy. 

A growing recession will also 
tempt Vice Pres Richard Nixon 
(considered a virtual certainty for 
the GOP nomination) to pick 
a liberal running mate. 

The recurrent illnesses of Pres 
Eisenhower may minimize Sen 
Lyndon Johnson’s chances for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. The Texas Democrat, who al- 
so suffered a heart attack, may, 
like many men in history, be on 
the stage at the wrong time. For 
instance, as one observer points 


out, the Democrats would never 
have nominated a crippled Frank- 
lin D Roosevelt for president to 
succeed the gravely ill Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Qube 
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DRINK—Drinking—8 

Statistics compiled by the Nat'l 
Inst of Mental Health show that 
of the 139,608 alcoholics committed 
to civilian mental institutions 
(1953-’55), a total of 24,188 were 
diagnosed as having chronic brain 
syndrome (permanent brain dam- 


age resulting from alcohol). — 
Listen. 
EASTER—Cross—9 


The mind staggers when it tries 
to estimate the number of crosses 
in the world, each made because 
someone felt the symbol to be im- 
portant and treasurable. One day 
in a church in Odessa we saw a 
young woman whose countenance 
was radiant. She was wearing a 
soldier’s castoff coat, and in her 
worship she was using a cross and 
a rosary made from the raveled- 
out wool of a sweater, a symbol as 
effective for her purposes as any 
cross of enamel and silver.—Map- 
ELEINE S MILLER, Treasury of the 
Cross (Harper). 


ECONOMICS—10 

Perhaps even sillier than faith 
in good times forever, or dismay at 
the 1st dark cloud, is the belief that 
the economic life of a nation can 
be ‘managed’—that the peaks and 
valleys can be completely leveled 
off. . . The idea of legislating the 
economic law of supply and de- 
mand is hogwash.—Huston M Mc- 
Barn, chmn, Marshall Field & Co. 


EDUCATION—I11 

The educated person is one who 
sees life with increasingly finer 
discriminations—Epcar Date, Prof 
of Education, Ohio State Univ, 
“How to Know More Wonderful 
Words,” Good Housekeeping, 3-’58. 
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Peyton Place, which has _ just 
gone off the best-seller lists after 
75 wks of continuous presence 
there, now ranks, according to cal- 
culations made by the N Y Times, 
as the century’s 2nd best selling 
work of fiction. No, Gone With the 
Wind isn’t the top-ranking title. 
That distinction goes to Erskine 
Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre, with 
sales in all editions running close 
to 7 million copies. Peyton Place 
has piled up sales of 5,750,000 in 
hard and soft covers. Gone With 
the Wind has had a total sale in 
the neighborhood of 5 million 
copies. 


“ ” 


Sec’y of State John Foster Dul- 
les, whose anecdotes are almost 
collector’s items, tells of a social 
climber who persuaded a friend 
with only a dubious perch on the 
social ladder to take him to the 
home of a_ socially-established 
Washington figure. 

During the visit the host took 
his callers into the library to show 
them his collection of French au- 
thors. 

“Do you like Proust?” he asked 
the climber. 

“No; I like Tokay,” was the re- 
ponse. 

At the 1st opportunity the more 
advanced climber turned to the 
other. 

“You and your big mouth!” he 
protested. “Proust isn’t a wine; it’s 
a kind of cheese.” 





More and more we're learn- 
ing that we can’t tell a book 
by its movie—Wisconsin Jnl 
of Education. 





a7 

The Sup’t of Documents of the 
Gov't Printing Office in Washing- 
ton has just issued an up-to-date 
list of best-selling Gov’t books and 
pamphlets. Still at the head of the 
list is the booklet, Infant Care, of- 
fered by the Children’s Bureau. To 
date it has sold 10,823,652 copies. 
Two other publications of the 
Children’s Bureau are in 2nd and 
3rd place—they are Prenatal Care 
and Your Child From One to Siz, 
respectively. In 4th place is a man- 
ual, Your Federal Income Tar. 

Random House has a timely item 
in a novel titled Expense Account. 
It is, as you may have surmised, 
the story of an exec who lives in 
great style off the proceeds of a 
swindle sheet. 

In a Washington book store, 
GOP Committee chmn Meade Al- 
corn noted a 2-vol set of the mem- 
oirs of Harry S Truman, with a 
sign: “Originally $10—Now, $1.98.” 

“In other words,” he observed, 
“the written word of Mr Truman 
has been discounted over 80 per 


Que 
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EDUCATION—12 

At what age does a youngster 
really determine his future career? 
An outstanding farm scientist tells 
me he was 9 when he decided to 
become a chemist. A toy chemistry 
set aroused his interest. A survey 
among ornithologists showed that 
nearly all noted figures in this field 
were fascinated by bird studies at 
from 9 to 12. The current efforts 
to persuade high school students 
to become scientists or engineers 
ought, perhaps, be directed also to- 
ward the upper elementary grades. 
I have an idea many of the more 
able young people know what they 
want to do even before they get to 
high school.—WHEELER McMILLEN, 
Farm Jnl. 


Our educational effort has not 
yet raised to the plateau of the age 
we live in—we must measure our 
educational efforts as we do our 
military efforts. That is to say, we 
must not measure by what would 
be easy and convenient to do but 
by what it is necessary to do in 
order that the nation may survive 
and flourish. We have learned that 
we are “rich enough to defend our- 
selves whatever the cost.” We must 
now learn that we are quite rich 
enough to educate ourselves as we 
need to be educated.—WaALTER LIpP- 
man, quoted by DoroTHy DONAHOE, 
“A Legislator Looks at Compulsory 
Attendance Laws,” California Jnl 
of Secondary Education, 2-’58. 


FAMILY LIFE—13 

There should be 2 bears in every 
home—bear and forebear.—Christ- 
ian Herald. 


Que 








GARDENING—14 

Any gardener can easily tell the 
difference between young vegeta- 
bles and weeds. Pull everything 
out. If they promptly come up a- 
gain, they are weeds.—BurTON HIL- 
tis, Better Homes & Gardens. 


Que scrap book 


HENRY JAMES, born 115 yrs 
ago (April 15, 1843), was an 
acknowledged master of the 
objective psychological novel. 
While his work as a whole 
tends toward the esoteric, some 
passages, such as this excerpt 
from The Ambassadors (1903) 
have a wide gen’l appeal: 

Live all you can; it’s a mis- 
take not to. It doesn’t so much 
matter what you do in parti- 
cular, so long as you have had 
your life. If you haven’t had 
that, what have you had? 


ae 
47 





GOSSIP—15 

When it comes to spreading gos- 
sip, it seems like the female of the 
species is much faster than the 
mail—Houghton Line, hm, E F 
Houghton Co. 


HAPPINESS—16 

Happiness is like a bottle of ex- 
quisite perfume. Its aroma per- 
meates the atmosphere until all 
who come in contact with it enjoy 
its fragrance——OLIver G WILSON, 
“Happiness,” Wesleyan Methodist. 


HEALTH—Tension—17 

Not all tension is bad. A home- 
spun fiction character named 
David Harum once observed that 
“a reasonable number of fleas is 


good fer a dog—keeps him from 
broodin’ over bein’ a dog.” Tensions 
in a human life are something like 
fleas in a dog’s life. A reasonable 
number of them, altho they may 
not prevent a man from brooding 
over his mbrship in the human 
race, do provide interest and ex- 
citement and keep him scratching 
for an upper bracket income. They 
are a spur to ambition, achieve- 
ment and happiness——Dr Harry J 
JOHNSON, as told to STeveEN M 
SpeNcEeR, “So You're All Tensed 
Up,” Sat Evening Post, 3-15-’58. 


HUMILITY—18 

Toscanini was so humble that 
when his orchestra burst into ap- 
plause at a rehearsal because they 
realized the heights to which he 
had lifted them, he said with tears 
in his eyes, “It is not me. It is Bee- 
thoven.” — Jessica Somers DRIVER, 
Speak for Yourself (Harper). 


INDUSTRY—Employment—19 

At this time about 62.5 million 
people are working and about 5 
million are out of work. One yr 
ago, in the midst of boom, about 
63.2 million people were holding 
jobs and about 3 million were out 
of work. 

This means that in a civilian la- 
bor force of between 67. and 68 
million persons, about 2 million 
more persons are out of work than 
were jobless when the boom was 
running strong. To put it another 
way: In the midst of boom, one yr 
ago, 4.7 per cent of the civilian 
labor force was out of work. At this 
time, in a recession, the proportion 
of the civilian labor force that is 
out of work is about 7.4 per cent. 
So, the increase in unemployment 
represents 2.7 percentage points.— 
U S News & World Report. 


KNOWLEDGE—20 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
human knowledge is the tendency 
of sciences to segregate themsel- 
ves into systems. Systems tend to 
enslave men’s minds.—CLAuUDE BER- 
NARD quoted by PrerrE De Lart, 


Thinking by Machine (Houghton, 
Mifflin). 
LEISURE—21 


A survey of average Americans 
by Elmo Roper and Assoc’s in June 
57 summarizes how people would 
use their leisure if they wakened 
one morning to find they were 
scheduled for a 4-day or perhaps a 
3-day work wk. The report states 
that education apparently has a 
strong impact on how people use 
their time. College-educated peo- 
ple made top choices of travel and 
learning. Those with a high school 
education only, chose working at 
home. — Dr HELEN MACKINTOSH, 
Chief, Elementary Schools Section 
of the U S Office of Education, 
Elementary English. 


LIFE—Living—22 

Life is monotonous and dull to 
us only until we begin to discover 
the vast treasures that lie within 
ourselves.—EuUGENE E Tuomas, “The 
Spiral of Life,” Rosicrucian Fellow- 
ship Mag. 


Every day is a good day, if you 


make it that way.—Epcar LINTON, 
Wkly Unity. 


MARRIAGE—23 

Brigands demand either your 
money or your life. Marriage de- 
mands both.—lIllustrated Wkly of 
India, Bombay. 
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Our turn to 
Temperance 

The organized temperance move- 
ment in America now marks its 
150th anniv. The Union Temperate 
Society of Moreau and Northum- 
berland was organized April 13, 
1808, at Saratoga Springs, N Y. 

The ist local temperance group 
dates from 1789. It was formed by 
the farmers of Litchfield County, 
Conn, who pledged to serve their 
workmen only “wholesome food 
and the common simple drinks.” 

The Anti-Saloon League (the Ist 
group with the avowed intent of 
making war against the public 
vendors of alcoholic beverages) 
was formed at Oberlein, Ohio in 
1893 and became a nat’l organiza- 
tion 2 yrs later. The lst women’s 


temperance society (New York) 
was formed in 1852; the Nat’l 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union was organized in 1874. 

The Union Temperate Society, 
the pioneer group with which we 
are now primarily concerned, a- 
dopted a rather realistic attitude 
toward strong drink. Their goal 
was moderation rather than aboli- 
tion. Mbrs did not sign a pledge of 
abstinence, but agreed to pay a 
fine of 25 cts for each offense, ex- 
cept at public dinners. The fine 
was doubled for those intoxicated. 
The pledge of total abstinence was 
added in 1836. 








MODERN AGE—24 
Things are different with today’s 
unemployed—they are being count- 
ed by Univac. — DAn KIDNEY, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


OPPORTUNITY—25 

Opportunity is that which, if you 
have not thought out what it 
means, you cannot recognize when 


it comes. — R & R Mag, hm, Ins" 


Research & Review Service. 


PARENTHOOD—26 

In amateur photography there 
are many gadgets and differing 
techniques. Yet when all the dis- 
cussion about focal lengths, ex- 
posure times, film speeds, and de- 
veloping solutions is over, as one 
photographer remarked, there is 
the wonder and the awe of seeing 
that latent image develop on the 
negative. . . Raising children should 
be like that. The young parents 
start out in a realm of semi-dark- 
ness. They live in a world hard to 
comprehend and for which it is 
harder to prepare their children. 
They become concerned about 
techniques. They make mistakes. 
Yet behind all this can be the joy 
and wonder of seeing their children 
develop at each stage of their lives, 
seeing the latent image emerge and 
begin to take form in adolescence 
and young adulthood. — Mark W 
ABERNETHY, “Are Parents to 
Blame?” Presbyterian Life, 3-8-’58. 


PRAYER—27 

The most important thing in any 
prayer is not what we say to God, 
but what God says to us. We are 
apt to pray and then hurry away 
without giving God a chance to 
answer.—Union Signal, Nat'l Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. 





Week of April 13-19 


seepathways to the pasteeeees 


Chemical Progress Wk (14-18) 
Nat'l Sunday School Wk (14-20) 
American Comedy Wk (14-20) 


April 13—Thos Jefferson’s B’day 
(This yr is 215th anniv). . . 360th 
anniv (1598) signing of Edict of 
Nantes by Henry IV. (It provided 
a brief period of peace for French 
Protestants). . . This is the 150th 
anniv of the organized temperance 
movement in America. The Union 
Temperate Society was organized 
at Saratoga Springs, N Y Apr 13, 
1808 (see Gem Box). 


April 14 — Pan-American Day 
(marks formation of Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, 1890). . . 330th anniv 
(1628) b of Christian Huygens, 
Dutch physicist; discovered polar- 
ization of light; developed wave 
theory of light. . . 130 yrs ago 
(1828) 1st edition of Noah Web- 
ster’s Dictionary published. . . 40 
yrs ago (1918) Alan Winslow and 
Douglas Campbell became Ist 
Americans ever to engage in air 
combat (War I). They shot down 
2 German single-seater planes over 
the Squadron Aerodrome, Toul, 
France. 


April 15—115th anniv (1843) b of 
Henry James, American novelist 
and essayist (The Turn of the 
Screw). . . 35 yrs ago (1923) in- 
sulin (discovered by Dr Frederick 
Banting, Toronto) was ist made 
available for gen’l use. . . The 1st 
sound on a moving picture film (Dr 
Lee De Forest’s Phonofilm) was 
1st publicly demonstrated in N Y C 






y 


35 yrs ago (1923). 
shown with background music. 
(The ist talking picture did not 
come until 1926). 


Pictures were 


April 16—425th anniv (1533) b of 
Wm I (“the silent”) Prince of 
Orange; founder of Dutch Repub- 
lic. 


April 17—25 yrs ago (1933) Ist 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
(Camp Roosevelt) opened at Lu- 
ray, Va. 


April 18—Nat’l Fun Day (spon- 
sored by Museum of American 
Comedy). ..5 yrs ago (1953) Mick- 
ey Mantle, of N Y Yankees hit a 
home run in Griffith Stadium, 
Washington, that traveled 565 ft. 
Believed the longest hit ever meas- 
ured in a regular big-league game. 


April 19—175 yrs ago (1783) ex- 
actly 8 yrs after the Battle of Lex- 
ington, Congress announced the 
end of the Revolutionary War. . . 
25 yrs ago (1933) U S officially 
abandoned the gold standard. : 
5 yrs ago (1953) Queen Elizabeth 
II of Great Britain, shattered a 
time- honored tradition with an- 
nouncement that she disapproved 
practice of naming taverns and 
“pubs” after her, or any mbr of 
the Royal Family. 
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PROBLEMS—28 

We have reached the point where 
man must either solve his problems 
or be destroyed by them. Politicians 
in every country are beginning to 
discover that the human mind, 
ever able and sincere, cannot solve 
the problems created by the human 
passions of hate and greed and 
fear. It needs an electronic inter- 
vention, an experience of the 
Spirit—Frankx N D Bucuman, Wkly 
Unity. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—29 

Unlike many other domestic an- 
imals, the dog makes little or no 
contribution to our welfare. But he 
lives best of all. And when he dies 
you almost die with him. You see, 
your dog has a public relations 
dep’t on the rear end. As long as 
that wags, he has you sold on 
him.—J ArcHeErR Kiss, “The Human 
Side of Business,” Advertiser’s Di- 
gest, 3-’58. 


RUSSIA—America—30 

Several yrs ago we laughed at 
the Russians when they said they 
would move mountains and dam 
rivers with atomic bombs. Today 
we finally see that this is possible. 
It would save us the trauma of fu- 
ture shocks if we would simply 
abandon the notion of catching up 
in the conventional sense, plan our 
own research on a long range foot- 
ing to fit the needs and aspirations 
of democracy regardless of what 
Moscow does or talks about; reverse 
our haughty practice of looking 
down our noses at forms of gov't 
different from our own, learn to 
read for’gn language research re- 


Qué 





ports with the same facility that 
for’gners today read research rep’ts 
in English, and mesh that language 
study with modern technology and 
social sciences and diplomacy to re- 
store democracy to its former place 
of honor. — Joun Lear, Modern 
Language Jnl. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—31 

America’s traffic safety record 
is nothing to brag about, but com- 
pared to Europe’s it rates 3 cheers. 
The World Health Organization 
gives the death rate per 100 million 
kilometers traveled as 18 in W 
Europe, 10 in Great Britain, and 
less than 5 in the U S. Blamed for 
Europe’s accidents are: faulty 
roads, 70%; faulty drivers, 20%; 
faulty cyclists and pedestrians 5%; 
faulty vehicles, 5%.—Minutes, Na- 
tionwide Ins Co. 


SALESMANSHIP—32 

In all your thinking, and plan- 
ning, and doing, consider that this 
time — today — is normal. Today 
some people are out of work. Today 
there is fierce competition. Today 
is not a bed of roses, or even a bed. 
But today sales are being made — 
and many of them—in the same 
way they always have been made 
... by hard work. — C L SrTapLes, 
Editorial Director, Domestic En- 
gineering. 


SCIENCE—33 

True science neither lowers nor 
humiliates man in his origin. Ra- 
ther, it elevates and exalts him be- 
cause it perceives, recognizes, and 
admires in every mbr of the great 
human family greater or lesser 
traces of the divine image and like- 
ness stamped upon him. — Pope 
Prus XII, quoted in Wisdom. 


@ © tempo 


Tempo of thexTimes 


éstbstbesantenndeuasee 


Are we, in the construction of 
elaborate plants to capture atomic 
power for domestic use, following 
the circuitous route of Chas 
Lamb’s Chinese peasants who went 
about burning down their huts in 
order to roast pigs? 


Mbrs of the French Laboratory 
of Solar Energy raise the question 
indirectly with their intent to 
build the world’s 1st truly scienti- 
fic solar furnace near Mont Louis 
in the Pyrenees. “We are going to 
get our power direct from head- 
quarters,” says a French natural 
scientist. 

The principle of applied solar 
energy is one of our most venerable 
discoveries. But no one thus far 
has done much to harness “the 
horses of the sun.” For centuries 
they have lolled in leisure while 
man and his animals toiled at the 
work of the world. 


Actually, the proposed furnace 
at Mont Louis will be the 3rd solar 
effort of the French gov’t. Experi- 
ments were begun a dozen yrs ago 
at Meuden, near Paris. And for 5 
yrs a small solar furnace has been 
operating successfully in the Py- 
renees. With this new development 
French solar energy moves out of 
the realm of research into the 
field of practical production. Here 
23,680 square ft of mirrors will be 
arranged to pour reflected sunlight 
upon the huge terminal mirror. 
This in turn operates the sun fur- 
nace to produce a heat of 6,300 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 





In Russia, scientists are reflect- 
ing solar rays on a boiler, thus pro- 
ducing steam for a dynamo that 
will generate power to heat and 
light a city of 20,000 inhabitants. 
Philip W Whitcomb, in Christian 
Science Monitor, relates that the 
boiler is mounted on a tower, sur- 
rounded by 23 concentric circular 
tracks. On each track runs a train 
making half a complete turn be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. Each 
train carries 28 mirrors, reflecting 
the sun’s rays onto the boiler. 

In Lexington, Mass last wk, the 
Mass Inst of Technology unveiled 
a full-scale sun-heated house. Heat 
from the sun is collected thru an 
area of opaque glass and aluminum 
comprising the southern half of 
the roof. Water circulated thru 
copper tubing absorbs the heat, 
carrying it to a storage tank in the 
basement. Hot water from the stor- 
age tank is pumped thru a heat ex- 
changer, transferring the water to 
a stream of warm air, carried via 
ducts and registers to living areas. 
System functions normally thru 3 
successive days of cloudiness. Small 
oil furnace serves as an auxiliary 
for prolonged periods of cloudiness. 
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SCIENCE—34 

Scientific developments in elec- 
tronic computers and other syn- 
thetic intelligence devices may be 
more important in our race for sur- 
vival than space supremacy. Space 
conquest, intercontinental ballistic 
missiles — neither of these new 
technological advances would be 
possible without a multitude of in- 
struments that extend man’s 
senses; that observe and remem- 
ber, compute faster and more effi- 
ciently than the human brain un- 
der similar circumstances. — Dr 
Smon Ramo, chief scientist for the 
Air Force Ballistic Missile Program, 
Missiles & Rockets. 


SCIENCE—and Religion—35 

A vigorous affirmation of the 
need for religion in the life of to- 
day came recently, not from a 
preacher or teacher of religion, but 
from an English novelist and play- 
wright, J B Priestley. He said, “It 
is good for man to open his mind 
to wonder and awe. Without sci- 
ence we are helpless children. But 
without a deep religion, we are 
blundering fools, reeling in our new 
and terrible cock-sureness into one 
disaster after another.”—Ha.trorp E 
Luccock, Christian Herald. 


I am. . . about to enter a room. 
It is a complicated business. In the 
lst place I must shove against an 
atmosphere pressing with a force of 
14 Ibs on every sq inch of my body. 
I must make sure of landing on a 
plank traveling at 20 mi’s a second 
around the sun. I must do this 
while hanging from a round planet, 
head twirling out into space, and 


Que 





with the wind of ether blowing at 
no one knows how many mi’s a sec- 
ond thru every interstice of my 
body. The plank has no solidarity 
of substance. To step on it is like 
stepping on a swarm of flies. Shall 
I not slip thru? Verily it is easier 
for a camel to pass thru the eye of 
a needle than for a scientific man 
to pass thru a door. And whether 
this door be a barn or church door, 
it would be wiser that he should 
consent to be an ordinary man and 
walk in than wait until all the 
difficulties involved are resolved.— 
A S Eppincton, Nature of the Phy- 
sical World (Macmillan). 


SELF—Preservation—36 

The mbrs of a crew on a sub- 
marine were about to take battle 
stations, and the ship’s captain was 
worried about a young seaman 2nd 
class whose job it was to close the 
watertight doors between certain 
compartments. The boy didn’t seem 
to realize his responsibility and the 
captain undertook to impress him. 
He told him that if he failed in his 
job the ship might be lost, and it 
had cost around $8 million. Not 
only that, some of the men aboard 
were specialists and it cost Uncle 
Sam thousands to train each of 
them; they might be drowned. 

“So you see how important it is 
that you do your job. This very ex- 
pensive ship, these important men 
—” the captain concluded. 

“Yes, sir, and then there’s me, 
too,” replied the lad. 

The captain stopped worrying.— 
American Eagle, hm, American 
Forest Products Corp’n. 


SERVICE—to Others—37 

When we think of America’s 
strength, we think of our physical 
wealth and resources; our missiles. 


But our hidden strength is to be 
found in the selfless, devoted peo- 
ple, who, without desire for per- 
sonal gain, undertake projects of 
service to others. — ANTHONY J 
CELEBREZZE, Mayor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, opening mbrship drive, Phil- 
lis Wheatley Ass’n. 


STATESMANSHIP—38 

A statesman should be by nature 
and temper the most unquarrel- 
some of men, and when he finds it 
necessary to quarrel, should do it, 
tho with a stout heart, with a cool 
head. — Sir Henry Taytor, The 
Statesman (Heffer, England). 


SUCCESS—39 

Henry Ford was once asked by 
an ambitious young employe, “How 
can I make my life a success?” and 
Mr Ford’s answer was simply, 
“When you start a thing, finish it.” 
—Sunshine Mag. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—40 
The ist-grader who sent in his 
letter to the Washington Post’s 


“favorite teacher” essay contest 
readily admitted liking “Miss 
Davis.” 


In fact he scrawled: “I wish she 
was smart enough to teach second 
grade too next yr.” — AP. 


THOUGHT—41 

In the final analysis, the thing 
in this world which is of most su- 
preme importance, indeed the 
thing which is of most practical 
value to the race, is not, after all, 
useful discovery or invention, but 
that which lies far back of them, 
namely, “the way men think.”—R 
A MmIiiKan, Science and Life (Pil- 
grim Press). 


THOUGHT—42 

Thinking is a most important 
and most neglected art. One of the 
criticisms I would suggest against 
our present system of education is 
the lack of training in the art of 
thinking. I think it can be develop- 
ed by spending more time on the 
interpretation of knowledge rather 
than in the mere acquisition of 
facts—Davin SARNOFF, pres, RCA, 
Wisdom. 


WISDOM—43 

A college prof once said of a par- 
ticularly poor student, “The trouble 
with him is that he does not know 
that he does not know.” That is 
true ignorance. It is real wisdom 
to know when we do not know.— 
Rev PeTrer H PLevune, “The Part 
We Know,” Christian Observer. 


WORLD RELATIONS—44 

The nations of the world cannot 
be found to agree on any topic but 
one: the importance of science and 
technology for their future. — Dr 
ALAN T WaTERMAN, director, Nat’l 
Science Foundation, addressing a 
meeting of world leaders at Yale 
Univ. 

If we help other countries only 
because of our fear of communism, 
then we lose; those people then will 
regard the Communists as their 
friends, due to our ulterior mo- 
tives—Dr Frank Lavusacu, founder, 
World Neighbors, Inc. 


YOUTH—45 

What America really needs is 
more young people who will carry 
to their jobs the same enthusiasm 
for getting ahead that they display 
in traffic—Changing Times. 











A visitor from Nevada, where sil- 
ver dollars are still in plentiful 
supply, reports that he stepped up 
to a Radio City Music Hall box 
office the other day, shoved a pair 
of cart wheels across the counter, 
and requested a ticket. “Sorry,” 
said the ticket-seller, shoving them 
back, “but we can accept only 
American money here.” New 
Yorker. a 


First Lady Democrat: “What did 
you ever do with that mink coat 
the party gave you?” Second Lady 
Democrat: “I sold it to a Republi- 
can whose husband just got a tv 
channel.”—FLETCHER KNEBEL, Min- 
neapolis Tribune Washington 
Bureau. b 


“ ” 


It has not become well known, 
but a hair-cutting machine was in- 
vented in Russia in 1745. It was 
really a miracle; a hood was placed 
over client’s head, the barber pres- 
sed a button, there was a little 
humming sound from the scissors, 
the hood was removed, and there 
was the completed haircut! 

All the onlookers were enthusi- 
astic. “Wonderful! But each per- 
son’s head is a different shape.” 

“Only before they’ve had their 
1st haircut by this method. . .” ex- 
plained the inventor. — Tarantel, 
West Berlin (Quore translation). ¢ 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

In the Rose Bowl football 
game a few yrs ago, the South- 
ern California Trojans were 
being clobbered by a Big Ten 
team. In the course of the 
third quarter the Trojan left 
halfback ran into a little trou- 
ble. It seemed that the entire 
opposing team was. centered 
on stopping him. While over 
100,000 people in the Bowl 
watched, he tried to make a 
plunge off his left tackle and 
was buried under a mound of 
heavy tacklers. It took the offi- 
cials a long minute to get him 
uncovered. Finally he staggered 
to his feet, shook his head and, 
looking up groggily, saw the 
thousands in the stands. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed to a 
teammate, “How did all those 
people get back up there to 
their seats so quickly?” 





99 

A 9th-grader “floored” telephone 
folks recently with this portion of 
an essay entered in a contest. The 
youngster wrote: “The telephone 
is very necessary in cases of emer- 
gency. For example, if your house 
is on fire, you can use the tele- 
phone to call the insurance co.” — 
School Activities. d 





sssseseeee Qpute-able QUIPG «+--+ 


® A doctor had a 7-yr-old boy in 


his office last wk and had to in- 
sert a needle in the lad’s knee to 
draw off a little fluid. 

The boy’s mother and the doc- 
tor’s nurse held the youngster while 
the doctor performed his painful 
task. The boy let out a yell, of 
course, even tho he was more of- 
fended than hurt. 

His task completed, the doctor 
sought to take the boy’s mind off 
his troubles. “You’re a nice-looking 
chap,” he told the youngster. 
“What do you expect to do when 
you grow up?” 

His eyes wet with tears, the boy 
looked at the doctor with grim 
determination, and muttered, “I’m 
going to kill you.”—Milwaukee Jnl. 

e 

Renate was supposed to go to 
Sunday School. She fidgeted a- 
round and didn’t want to go so 
that her mother finally asked, 
“What do you think God will think 
of you if you miss Sunday School 
again?” 

“Oh, you know, Mommy, it 
shouldn’t be too bad, because He 
never comes Himself anyhow.”— 
Revue, Munich (QuvuorTeE transla- 
tion). f 


“ ” 


Her lips quivered as they ap- 
proached mine. My whole frame 
trembled as I looked into her eyes. 

Her body shook with intensity as 
our lips met, and my chin vibrated 
and my body shuddered as I held 
her to me. 

The moral is, of course: Never 
kiss with the engine running. — 
Oral Hygiene. g 


The biggest trouble with mod- 
ern-day marriage is that too many 
of the people who say “I do,” don’t! 
—Dan BENNETT. 

Husband-hunting is probably the 
only sport in which the animal 
that gets caught has to buy a li- 
cense—Cy N PEACE. 

The best labor-saving device 
known to man is the rejected pro- 
posal—Hat CHADWICK. 

When a girl is just practicing her 
charm, it doesn’t particularly mat- 
ter what the man is like—Catu- 
LEEN CANON. 

The 1st thing girls look for in 
a man is a gentle disposition; they 
know that guys without bank acc’ts 
are grouchy.—JackK HERBERT. 

In a family argument, it’s usual- 
ly the woman who sticks to her 
gums.—Gero Hart. 

I often try to argue with my wife, 
but every time I do, words flail me. 
—Howle LASSETER. 

Today’s teenagers have adopted 
a new form of 3 R’s—reeling, ’rith- 
ing and rhythmatics. — MILDRED 
SILVER. 


«“ ” 


Another annoying thing about 
the younger generation—it keeps 
getting younger! — CHARLES RUFF- 
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Placid housewife to friend: “I’m 
glad George isn’t perfect—I love 
to nag.”—Santa Fe Mag, hm, Santa 
Fe Ry. h 





> light armour 


Richard Armour 





Throwing In The Towel 
“His” and “Her” towels are on 
the sales decline—News item. 


I shall be very glad to skip 

This silly proof of ownership 

And go back to the olden age 

When life was in a simple stage 

And she said, and I thought it 
fine, 

“The green one’s yours, the pink 
one’s mine.” 


I know how much my spirits sag- 
ged 

Those times the laundry somehow 
lagged 

Or things weren’t shelved where 
they belonged 

And I felt put upon and wronged 

To have to use (the thought still 
stirs 

Resentment) 
“Hers.” 


towels labelled 


Yes, I am happy that at last 

The “His” and “Her” fad’s nearly 
past. 

Now, though it has its drawbacks, 
we 

Resume our married normalcy 

When what is hers, by all the pow- 
ers, 

Is hers, and what is mine is ours. 








We like the showgirl, newly mar- 
ried, who was asked her husband’s 


occupation. Her simple answer: 
“Rich.”"—E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. i 


“ ” 


A young colleague admitted to 
Theodor Fontane that he couldn’t 
make up his mind to get married 
because he was afraid of women. 

“But that’s just why you should 
marry,” advised Fontane. “A mar- 
ried man only has to be afraid of 
one woman; an unmarried man has 
to be afraid of all of them!” — 
Wochenpost, E Berlin (QUOTE 
translation). j 


“ ” 


Overheard on the cocktail cir- 
cuit: “One thing about the speed 
of light—it gets here too early in 
the morning.” — Atlas News, hm, 
Atlas Auto Finance Co. k 


“ ” 


“You know that new machine 
that does the work of 40 men?” the 
boss asked the foreman. 

“Yes?” said the foreman. 

“Well,” the boss went on, “I won- 
der where we could get a man to 
mend it.”—Dublin Opinion. 1 


“ ” 


“I just saw your family ghost up- 
stairs,” gasped a man who was vis- 
iting an old mansion. 

“Did it give you a start?” asked 
his host. 

Repl’d the guest, “I didn’t need 
one.”—Farmer’s Wkly (England). 

m 


“ ” 


Cheerful people, the doctors say, 
resist disease better than the glum 
ones. In other words, the surly 
bird catches the germ. — Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. n 
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Bishop G BROMLEY OXNAM, 
Washington Area, Methodist 
Church, addressing a nat’l convo- 
cation on urban life: “A few more 
eggheads in the auto industry to 
supplant the blockheads who de- 
signed our recent cars would be in 
the nat’l interest.” 1-Q-t 


Lady BarRBARA WARD JACKSON, 
British economist, addressing 
Cleveland Council on World Af- 
fairs: “To think of a whole world 
rushing madly in larger and larger 
cars, is frightening.” 2-Q-t 


MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Starting a new lawn? Or wishing 
you could? Here’s your answer. 
Growing a lawn is as easy as roll- 
ing out a rug with a new, green, 
grass-growing mat developed by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg Co. Sim- 
ply unroll the grass carpet on the 
soil, water it, and sharpen up your 
lawnmower. The mat, tough but 
tissue-thin, contains 3500 grass 
seeds per sq foot, sandwiched be- 
tween 2 webs of synthetic fibers. 
It clings to the ground—prevents 
soil erosion, keeps seed from wash- 
ing or blowing away, and retards 
weeds—disappears as grass grows 


thru and takes root in the soil. 
Costs only 10 to 18 cts per sq yard. 

And if you're planning a new 
patio cover or new awnings this 
spring, there’s a new fabric of wov- 
en saran which keeps out the glare 
and ultra-violet rays of the sun, 
but lets in the light to keep your 
rooms pleasant. And it washes 
clean if you just turn the hose on 
it. Material comes in both solid 
colors and stripes. Awning for 3 ft 
window costs about $20-21. For fur- 
ther information, write to Dow 
Chemical Co, 45 Rockfeller Plaza, 
N Y C 20. 
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